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ABSTRACT 

Research findings on bilingual preschool children 
{2-1/2 to 6 years of age) and programs are presented. Working 
definitions are given for some of the terms used in the report. 
Research findings are divided into four categories: (1) "The 

community" focuses on the findings from the fields of social 
psychology and sociolinguistics; (2) "The Bilingual Child" considers 
those findings from linguistics and psycholinguistics; (3) "Of 
Soecial Interest to Educators" answers some specific questions; and 
(4) "Testing the Bilingual Preschooler" summarizes several rssues 
associated with assessing to what extent a child is bilingual, and 
draws attention to possible approaches that m.ay be used to assess the 
intelligence of a bilingual child. Practical Guidelines for the 
Teacher and Administrator are given, followed by specific guxdelines 
that relate to the community, the parents, the children, the reacher 
and her aide, and goals. Examples of existing bilingual preschool 
programs that fit into one of the four following categories are 
given: (1) one way; dominant language; (2) one way: bilingual; (3) 

mixed: dominant language; and (4) mixed: bilingual. Additional 

sources of information on bilingual programs and teaching aids are 
presented in two categories: Handbooks and Teaching Aids, which are 
for use in Spanish- speaking or Indian— speaking classes. A 
bibliography concludes the report, (DB) 
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Introduction 



The history leading to the formulation of the 
Bilingual Education Act of 1967 ciearly reveals 
our Nation's growing concern during the past 
oecade for the plight of the non-English-speak- 
ing child who must attend an English-speaking 
school system. The 1960 census showed that 
10 years ago, when the total U.S. population 
was about 180 millicn, 10 percent or 18 mil- 
lion citizens were non-English-speaking. That 
figure has since risen. Many non-English- 
speaking immigrants are confronted by the 
dual prospect of learning a new language and 
adapting to the style of life and values of the 
American-Anglo culture — a transition that is 
not easy. The information in this report should 
assist administrators and Head Start teacher^ 
to organize and implement programs for non- 
English-speaking children, ages 2?/z to 6. 

Working definitions of some of the terms 
used in the report are in order before the re- 
search findings on bilingual preschool children 
and programs are p'^esented. These definitions 
are stated in a question-and-answer format. 



Whet is bilingualism? 

There is a wide continuum of people who 
have at one time or another been classified as 
bilingual. They range from the person whose 
native language is Spanish (for example) and 
who speaks a bit of English; to the person 
whose native tongue is English, and who 
speaks a bit of Spanish; to the person who has 
grown up speaking both English and Spanish, 
and v/ho is fluent in both languages. Psycholo- 
gists, linguists, sociologists, and educators 



note. — ^T his report is based on a publication of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, entitled "Early Childhood Pro- 
grams for Non-English-Speaking Children," prepared by Miss 
Marcia Bernbaum, formerly of the Clearinghouse staff. The 
original document was funded by the Office of Child Develop- 
ment, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and is available in microfiche and hard copy from the ERiC 
Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Drawer O, Bethesda, 
Maryland 20014. 



have spent time and effort trying to formulate a 
satisfcictory definition of bilingualism that is 
both specific and useful. No general definition 
that satisfies everyone has been produced, 
however. The psycholinguist speaks of “com- 
pound versus coordinate” bilingualism (defined 
later); the linguist defines bilingualism in 
terms of interference phenomena (also defined 
later); and the sociologist points to the bilin- 
gual's native community and to the prestige as- 
sociated with each language in order to define 
bilingualism. The educator who needs a practi- 
cal working definition, therefore, often must 
devise his own definition of bilingualism. It is 
no surprise, then, that the Bilingual Education 
Act of 1967 deliberately avoids using the term 
bilingual and uses non-Engfish-speaking in- 
stead. 

In this report a bilingual is defined as a per- 
son who has knowledge of and can use two lan- 
guages in his daily conversation. As Anderson 
(1970) pointed out, a bilingual may be classi- 
fied according to his skill in two languages 
along a more or less infinite scale; 

Broadly considered there are . . . bilin- 
guals v/ho have one dominant and one 
secondary language, while there are oth- 
ers who are reasonably balanced. There 
are bilinguals who switch easily from one 
language to the other, and some who find 
it extremely difficult and confusing to do 
so. it is very common to find bilinguals 
who have specialized use of the lan- 
guages, so that they can speak of some 
topics in one and of others in the other 
. . . (p. 9). 

To be mere precise: the Spanish-English bi- 
lingual is viewed as though bilingualism in his 
case is only a matter cf mastering two lan- 
guages, Spanish and English. And yet, in the 
United States, tour different kinds of Spanish 
are spoken: Mexican-Spanish, Puerto Rican- 
Spanish, Cuban-Spanish, arc? Spanish that 
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originated in Spain (Cardonas, 1970). To com- 
plicate the situation, the student of linguistics 
who lives along the Mexican-American border 
says that there are many varieties of Mexican- 
Spanish spoken within this geographical re- 
gion. Among Mexican-Americans living in the 
Southwest, some speak a dialect of Spanish 
that has descended from the 16th and 17th 
century conquistadores; others speak standard 
Mexican-Spanish; some may speak koine, a di- 
alect based on Mexican-Spanish; and still oth- 
ers speak pBchuco, a slang used by males of 
the “underworld” (Ornstein, 1969). 

Therefore, when referring to a language 
other than English spoken by a preschool child 

whether it is Spanish, German. Italian, or 

Navajo, it is importan' i be precise about the 
geographic area and cum.munity in which the 
child lives, how long his family has lived there, 
and, consequently, the dialect he speaks. 



What is a bilingual program? 

A sur\'ey of existing bilingual programs at 
the preschool level indicates that some bilin- 
gual programs offer Soanish only 15 minutes a 
day; whereas, others instruct in English for half 
a day and in Spanish the other half of the day. 
Thus, when referring to bilingual programs one 
finds a broad continuum similar to the one that 
exists for the word bilingual. 



What is biculturalism? a bicultural program? 

Bilingual education and biculturai education 
are often used synonymously. This tendency to 
equate bilingualism and biculturalism is often 
imprecise, sometimes incorrect. Although the 
tendency for a person who becomes bilingual 
is to adopt the cultural mores of the secorid 
language group (and thus become bicultural in 
outlook) (Fishman, 1970), it is possible to have 
a bilingual program that is not bicultural. Bi- 
culturalism, however, has become an issue as 
important as, if not more important than, bilin- 
gualism. Psychologists, sociologists, and edu- 
cators all recognize that, in order for the young 
child to be a successful student and person, he 
must have pride in his native culture. In this 
O report, bicultural preschool programs are de- 




fined as programs that emphasize two cultures: 
t.ne dominant American-Anglo culture as it ex- 
ists in [he United States today, and the less 
dominant culture that nc.n-English-speaking 
children absorb in their homes and communi- 
ties. 

What about the non-English-speaking 
preschooler who has no “native” language? 

It is assumed that the important problem of 
the population to be served (disadvantaged 
non-English-speaking preschoolers) is that they 
speak a language other than English. Accord- 
ingly. the teacher’s task is (1) to assess each 
student’s status on the continuum (from non- 
English-speaking lO fully bili.ngual) and (2) to 
act in such a way that each child gains a firmer 
grasp of the English language as well as his na- 
tive language. However, ihe particular problem 
of many Head Start teachers is not that the 
children speak a different language, but that 
the children have some difficulty grasping con- 
cepts to use for communicative and cognitive 
purposes in any language. Here, the teacher’s 
task is to help the children develop their first 
language before launching bilingual education. 
Although little research has been directed to- 
vv-ard this problem, several preschool programs 
for non-Engiish-speaking children take this di- 
lemma into account. (See a following section 
on “Bilingual Preschool Programs.”) In one 
program, for example, concepts are introduced 
and taught in the children’s native language 
before they are introduced and taught in Eng- 
lish. 



What does ESL mean? 

ESL, or English as a Second Language, is a 
term that has been used frequently during the 
last few years to refer to bilingual education 
programs. Calling an ESL program biiingual, 
however, leads to confusion. ESL is an impor- 
tant component of biiingual education, but un- 
less the home language is used as a medium 
for teaching a part of the curriculum, the edu- 
cation program cannot properly be called bilin- 
gual. ESL, as taught in many curriculums for 
non-English-speaking children, focuses on 
teaching the child formal English. In a true bi- 
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lingual classroom it is only a part of the curricu- 
lum. Indeed. ESL may take up as little as 15 
minutes of a 5-hour school day. 



Where is the non-English-spsaking 
population located? 

Of the population of over 4 million U S. citi- 
zens whose native tongue is Spanish, 80 per- 
cent live in the southwestern States of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, and California (over 40 
percent of the population of New Mexico is 
non-Engiish-speaking). The other 20 percent 
live in or near New York City, Miami, on the Is- 
land of Puerto Rico, and scattered through the 
South und Midwest. A German-speaking popu- 
lation of over 3 million lives in or near Cnicago 
and New York City, and in the State cf Texas. 

Research on 

Teachers and administrators, program plan- 
ners, and consultants Tor bilingual preschools 
can look to the current research and literature 
in bilingualism for information that would be 
relevant tc their work. There are many fields 
other than linguistics or education that would 
be particularly useful to anyone planning for 
bilingual education, such developmental 
psycholinguistics, anthropology, ethnic stud- 
ies, soc'olinguistics. social psychology, and ed 
uc^ional psychology. 

Interest \n bilingualism, from the viewpoint 
of research and evaluation, has a rather long 
history. Some of the work in the early 1920's 
focused on the relationship between bilingual- 
ism and intelligence. During the last few dec- 
ades, and particularly in the last 5 years, the 
focus on bilingualism has expanded to include 
contribut' :>ns from psychology, sociology, edu- 
cation, and political science. There is also an 
increasing emphasis, by the members of these 
various disciplines, on the necessity of merg- 
ing into a multidisciplinary approach to bilin- 
gualism. It is not surprising that a social psy- 
chologist's findings (that the attitudes of the 
child's community may either increase or de- 
crease his degree of bilingualism) is of basic 
importance to a psycholinguist studying the ef- 
fects of interference between the two lan- 
guages of the same child. It is also not surpris- 



Two to 3 million residents who speak Polish 
live mainly along the eastern seaboard and in 
the midwestern States of Illinois and Michigan. 
The 300,000 Norwegians in the United Slates 
have settled in the Pacific Northv/est and in the 
North Central section. There is a native popula- 
tion of over 350.000 Indians representing 40 
tribes in the United States. In addition to the 
strong concentrations of Indian-Americans in 
Montana, Arizona, Oklahoma, and New Mexico, 
tribes live in the lake region of the Northeast, 
along the Canadian boider, end in Alaska. 
Nearly 100,000 of this population are Navajo. 
This list does not include the Chinese and Jap- 
anese populations along the West Coast, the 
Hawaiian population, and the 18 other foreign 
language populations in the United States, 
each comprised of over 50,000 members. 

Bilingualism 

ing that these two sets cf data are periinent to 
an educator who has discovered thac, to de- 
ve'op an effective bilingual curriculum at the 
preschool level, he must be aware and appre- 
ciative of the characteristics of the community 
the child comes from, as well as the effect of 
the interference between the child's two lan- 
guages on his later learning. 

The literature on bilingualism, especially 
that of the last 5 years, mav be useful to estab- 
lish guidelines to plan and implement pro- 
grams for the bilingual preschool child. Re- 
search findings in this report are divided into 
four categories: 

1. 'The Community" focuses on the iindings 
from the fields of social psychology and 
sociolinguistics. 

2. 'The Bilingual Child" considers those find- 
ings from linguistics and psycholin- 
guistics. 

3. “Of Special Interest to Educators" an- 
swers some specific questions; for exam- 
ple: “At what age should the second lan- 
guage be introduced" and "Should in- 
struction and use of two languages be 
separated, or should they be united"*" 

4. “Testing the Bilingual Preschooler" sum- 
marizes several issues associated with as- 
sessing to what extent a child is bilingual 
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and draws attention to possible ap- 
proaches *'hat may be used to assess the 
intelligence of a bilingual child. 

The first two categories help provide a general 
background or perspective for the educator in 
order that he may understand the bilingual 
child as an individual and as a member of his 
community. 

Issues within each category are posed in a 
question and answer format for two reasons. 
First, introducing each topic with a question di- 
rects a reader’s attention immediately to the 
specific issue discussed. Second, a question 
format seems appropriate.- since many bilin- 
gual issues are still unresolved; researchers 
are unable to make definite and conclusive 
statements on many of the issues. 



The Community 

How does the linguistic community 
in which the child lives affect his attitude 
towards learning a new language? 

The attitudes of the child’s family toward the 
second language group in a community in 
which two languages are spoken affect the ex- 
tent to which the child learns the second lan- 
guage (Lambert, 1967). The child musi want to 
learn it, and in order to do so, he must like and 
want to be like the members of the second lan- 
guage group. T’'us, to acquire the second lan- 
guage .-'ccessfully, the child must edopt some 
of the a.^pects of behavior that characterize the 
pertinent linguistic-cultural group. 

Does the domain of language behavior 
(home vs. school, teacher vs. peer, 
formal vs. informal) affect the language 
development of the preschool child? 



case English appears to be the language of for- 
mality (work, schooi); and Spanish, the lan- 
guage of informality and intimacy (at home, 
with friends). Fishman further pointed out that 
the degree of bilingualism may be quite differ- 
ent in each of these several domains. A young 
child who usually speaks English with the 
teacher may have great difficulty speaking 
Spanish with her (either because he is uncom- 
fortable, or because he lacks the necessary vo- 
cabulary). Similarly, +he same child may find it 
strange and even difricult to speak English with 
his peers on the playground. 

How can the status of the 

linguistic community (stable or changing) 

affect the educational process? 

Fishman (1970) also suggested that it is im- 
portant. in order to assess bilingualism and to 
develop the goals of a bilingual pregram, to 
ask, "Is the community stable linguistically, or 
is it in the process of shifting from one lan- 
guage to another?’’ A good example of such a 
contrast would be the Mexican-American bor- 
der where Spanish has been the dominant lan- 
guage spoken in Mexican-American homes for 
many generations and wi.i probably continue to 
be spoken for many years. New York City, 
where many in the Spanish-speaking Puerto 
Rican population are learning English in an ef- 
fort to b° assimilated by the surrounding so- 
ciety. presents a very different picture. 

Both Fishman and 1 ambert recommended 
that data concerning attitudes toward a second 
language, domains of language behavior, and 
linguistic status of the community be gathered 
before and during the implementation of a bil- 
ingual program in a specific community. They 
further recommended that these data should 
directly affect the goals and type of bilingual 
program implemented. 




In a community in v/iiich two languages are 
spoken, each language tends to have its fa- 
vored settings and tends to be associated with 
specified roles (Fishman, 1970). Thus, a child 
may speak English at school, where English is 
the only language spoken, and Spanish at 
home. In the role of pupil he m.ay feel more at 
ease in English; whereas, on the playground in 
the role of peer, he will favor Spanish. In this 
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The Bilingual Child 

What characterizes the speech of the 
bilingual child? 

Compound and coordinate bilinguals. — Psy- 
cholinguists describe two types of bilinguals: 
the corr-cund bilingual and the coordinate bi- 
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lingual (Ervin, 1954; Diebold, 1966; Weinreich, 
1967). The compound bilingual has a single 
language system. He mixes both languages 
unknowingly. The coordinate bilingual, on the 
other hand, seems to operate on two separate 
channels. Unlike the compound bilingual, he 
knows which language he uses. Whereas the 
compound bilingual learns language in one set- 
ting (both English and Spanish are spoken at 
home), the coordinate bilingual learns language 
in two settings (Spanish is spoken at home, and 
English is spoken ax school, or his mother 
speaks English, and his governess speaks 
French). Psycholinguists generally agree that 
the coordinate bilingual is probably less con- 
fused using two languages than is the com 
pound bilingual. Although research has been 
and is being done on this topic (Ervin, 
1954, Weinreich, 1967, Lambert, 1969), the 
field is wide open and promises to bring inter- 
esting insights in the next few years. Readers 
interested in compound and coordinate bilin- 
gualism as it relates to American-Indian chil- 
dren are referred to Cazden and John (1968). 
This document provides a thorough review of 
theoretical and research issues related to 
learning of American-Indian children. 

Implications are already being drawn by and 
for educators. According to Dugas (1967), the 
coordinate bilingual growing uo in two cultures 
is the ideal product of bilingual education, 
Dugas questioned how coordinate bilinguals 
can be educated in school. He suggested that 
possible solution may be (1^ to separate the 
two teaching contexts (English should be spo- 
ken in one corner of the ciassmom, and Span- 
ish in another corner), and (2) to use separate 
native speakers to teach each language (the 
Anglo teacher or aide should speak only Eng- 
lish, and the Mexican-American teacher or aide 
should speak only Spanish). This procedure is 
already used in several preschool programs 
where two languages are spoken. 

Interferenze . — ^Another topic that has con- 
cerned psycholinguists for the last few decades 
is that of interlingual interference. Interference 
may occur at various levels. The German immi- 
grant who pronounces bread with a German 
accent is exhibiting phonological interference. 
Similarly, when the Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
can says, “I see the house white/' he exhibits 
•nterference at the syntactic level. (He directly 



translates from Spanish, in which the adjective 
always follows the noun.) Interference is there- 
fore a common phenomenon and should be ex- 
pected in a community that speaks two lan- 
guages. 

What interests the educator is that the 
amount of interference is to a large extent de- 
termined by the child's fluency in a second lan- 
guage and the situation in which a language is 
spoken. Thus, it Si.ould be expected that a 
Head Start child who speaks little English will 
show much interference from his mother 
tongue at first; and that as he becomes profi- 
cient in English, there will be less and less in- 
terference. Furthermore, the amount cf inter- 
ference will vary from situation to situation. A 
bilingual child is more likely to exhibit interfer- 
ence when he speaks with another bilingual 
child than when he speaks with a monolingual 
child. When the bilingual child talks to a mono- 
lingual child, he must take care to be more 
precise in order to be understood. (Weinreich, 
1967) Similarly, interference is more likely to 
occur in an informal setting (at home, among 
friends) th3n when the child formally recites in 
che classroom. 

The phenomenon of interlingual interference 
continues to be an intriguing topic to psycho- 
linguists whose interests range from the effect 
of interference on second language learning to 
the effects of interference on intelligence. Kin- 
zel (1967), who observed a French-Eng'ish 6- 
year-o!d, pointed out (contrary to most previous 
research) that pronunciation is less likely to be 
interfered with than is either gram*^^»" n; syn- 
tax. Ervin (1954) hypothesized that interfer- 
ence is most likely to occur when two lan- 
guages and two cultures are closely rela^’ed. 
Perhaps these two hypotheses provide another 
argument for separating the two languages and 
cultures of a child in the classroom. These and 
other findings that pertain to interference are 
stili, however, tentative. 



Does bilingualism enhance 
intellectual processes? 

This topic has been the most extensively re- 
searched cf all topics relating to bilingualism. 
As mentioned previously, research dates back 
to 1923, and most of the work was done in the 



1930's, 1940’s, and 1950's (see Jensen, 

1962). How bilingualism affects the intellec- 
tual processes is an enigma that is far from re- 
solved- Research results span a continuum, 
from those that found that bilingualism is det- 
rimental to intelligence, to results that found 
no relationship between the two, to findings 
that have evidence to support the notion that 
bilingualism enhances intelligence. A study 
that belongs in the latter category, and that is 
one of the most widely cited in the current lit- 
erature on bilingualism, was done in 1962 by 
Peal and Lambert. They found that 10-year-old 
French-English bilinguals scored higher both 
on verbal and nonverbal measures of intelli- 
gence. In 1969 Feldman and Shen reported 
that 5-year-old Head Start bilinguals were not 
dependent on linguistic symbols and, there- 
fore, were more flexiole cognitively than their 
monolingual peers. Lambert and Macnamara 
also reported in 1969 that the results of their 
study with French-English bilingual first grad- 
ers supported the theory that bilingual experi- 
ence can enhance cognicive and mental flexibil- 
ity. (A series of studios tnat supported this 
view was reviewed by Jensen in 1^62.) These 
studies maintained that the bilingual has two 
terms for one referent; his attention focuses on 
ideas and not words, on content and form, on 
meaning rather than symbols; and that this 
phenomenon is highly important in the intel- 
lectual process. Finally, Liedtks and Nelson 
(]968) used a series of Piagetlsn tests of con- 
servation cf length and found that bilingual 6- 
and 7-year-oIds scored significantly higher than 
monolinguals of the same age. 

A review of the studies published in the past 
few years indicates that the atmosphere today 
tends to be one that is supportive of the posi- 
tive effects of bilingualism on intelligence. At 
the same time, however, current researchers 
emphasize that a variety of factors (including 
age, sex, socioeconomic status, educational 
background of parents, degree of the bilingual- 
ism of subjects, and the type of intelligence 
test employed) must be considered in order to 
evaluate tne relationship between bilingualism 
and intelligence. Unfortunately, these factors 
have not always been accounted for in studies 
in this field. 

The Head Start teacher should therefore be 
cautious when she administers an intelligence 



test to the bilingual members of her class A 
high intelligence quotient can be attributed to 
many other factors than bilingualism. Fishman 
(1965) summed this up In a discussion of bilin- 
gualism and intelligence: 

Thus we can either find no relationship, a 
negative relationship, or a positive re/a- 
tionship between bilingualism and intelli- 
gence depending v/here in the dominance 
configuration, v/here in the acquisition se- 
quence and where in the social structure 
we look. (p. 237). 

How are bilingualism and creativity related? 

As many readers may already knew, tne 
concept of creativity has not been satisfactorily 
defined. Nevertheless, creativity is an area in 
which increasing amounts of research are un- 
derway, and one that evidently captures the in- 
terests of psyci.ologists who study bilingual- 
ism. Jacobs and Pierce (1966) found that fifth- 
and sixth-grade bilingual students scored 
higher on a word uses test for creativity than 
monolinguals, and scored lower in word mean- 
ings tests than the same group of monolin- 
guals. Landry (1968) confirmed his hypothesis 
clnat experience with two languages du.-ing 
childhood is related meaningfully to later ver- 
bal creative functioning for fourth-grade bilin- 
guals, but not for second-grade bilinguals. The 
most recent study (Torrance, 1970) indicated 
that third- to fifth-grade Chinese and Malayan 
bilinguals scored higher than monolinguals on 
the Torrance Test of Creative Thinking in origi- 
nality and elaboration, but lower than monolin- 
guals in fluency and flexibility. 

Results, although they do not provide defi- 
nite guidelines for the educator, do provide in- 
sight into what could ba a potentially signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of bilingualism. 
A positive relationsnip between creativity and 
bilingualism would encourage a preschool 
teacher interested in developing a program 
that exposes students to two languages. 

What is the relationship between early 
bilingualism and emotional development? 

Research findings that relate bilingualism to 
emotional development have tended to follow 




the pattern of results that relate bilingualism 
to intelligence. On the one hand, results indi- 
cate that bilinguals may become frustrated be- 
cause they can't express themselves, and that 
to force a child to forget his mother tongue and 
learn a second language may be disruptive 
(Jensen, 1962). Other findings indicate, on the 
other hand, that emotional difficulties may 
arise from conflicts of biculturalism rather than 
from learning a second language (Jensen, 
1962). 

How is motivation related to bilingualism? 

Anderson (1968) found, in a study of Mexi- 
can-American high school children in Texas, 
that their need for achievement was just as 
high as that of their Anglo peers. He also found 
that the parental expectations of Mexican- 
American parents were just as high as, and in 
some cases higher than, those of Anglo par- 
ents. Anderson suggested that one reason the 
Mexican-American children tended to perform 
more poorly than their Anglo peers was that the 
expectations of their parents were too high, 
and consequently, the children were frustrated. 

These findings suggest to the educator that 
non-English-speaking children, and especially 
Mexican-American children, may come from 
homes where achievement expectation and mo- 
tivation levels are high. Lambert's (1967) find- 
ings also suggested that motivation is a critical 
factor in second language learning. 

Of Special Interest to Educators 

What are some current positions of researchers 
concerning the language used for instruction? 

Macnamara (1967) found that the problem- 
solving ability of bilingual children was poor 
when information was provided in their weaker 
language, even when the components of the 
problem were separately understood. He also 
found that reading in the less dominant lan- 
guage took longer than reading in the domi- 
nant language. Kaufman (1968) extended Mac- 
namara's findings in a study in which direct in- 
struction in reading Spanish, when offered to 
Spanish-speaking retarded readers, had a posi- 
tive effect on reading ability in English. 



Similar evidence supports the opposite no- 
tion that the dominant language of young chil- 
dren can benefit from instruction in a foreign 
language at an early age. Samuels, Reynolds, 
and Lambert (1969) reported results of a study 
that focused on English-speaking second grad- 
ers in their second year of a program in which 
all instruction took place in French. The results 
indicated that these youngsters were as capa- 
ble of encoding and decoding novel informa- 
tion in English and French as were matc.hed 
groups of monolingual English- and French- 
speaking children. Lambert and Macnamara 
(1969) also discovered that at the end of the 
first grade, the mathematical ability of these 
children was on a par with that of both of the 
control groups of monolingual children. 

In addition, results of a 4-week Head Start 
language training program using three treat- 
ments — Spanish as the language of instruc- 
tion, English as the language of instruction, 
and both languages used for instruction — indi- 
cated chat the bilingual treatment was not sig- 
nificantly superior to the Spanish or English 
treatment (Barclay and Kurcz, 1969). Such re- 
sults must, however, be reviewed with caution, 
as they are based on such a short instructional 
period (4 weeks). Viewing this issue from a 
practical standpoint, Gumperz (1967) stated: 

The common assumption that uneducated 
speakers of minority languages learn bet- 
ter when instructed through the medium 
of their own vernacular is not necessarily 
always justified. Instructional materials in 
the vernacular may rely on monolingual 
norms which are culturally alien to the 
student and linguistically different from 
his home speech (p. 56). 

Thus, the issue concerning which language 
to use for instruction is far from being resolved. 
Observation of some of the more publicized 
bilingual preschool programs today, however, 
indicates that a majority of the programs begin 
with instruction in the child's dominant lan- 
guage before switching to instruction in English, 
and that some programs introduce a desired 
concept in the child's dominant language before 
it is introduced in English. 
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When is it most beneficial for newly 
learned concepts to be switched from one 
language to another? 

To the author’s knowledge, no specific re- 
search has been done on this topic. Wilson, 
however, at a TESOL convention in March 
1970, made the statement that the concepts 
developed in one language will more likeiy be 
transferred into a second language if the trans- 
fer is done as soon as possible (ideally, within 
the same day). The Michigan Oral Language 
Series for non-English-speaking preschoolers 
introduces concepts in the morning in Spanish, 
and reintroduces them that afternoon in Eng- 
lish. 



At what age is it advisable that the 
second language be introduced? 

The general consensus before 1962 was that 
a second language should not be introduced 
before the child is 8 years old, and much litera- 
ture can be found that protests teaching a 
second language before grade 2 (Jensen, 
1962) A few supporters of yet another theory, 
e.g.. Haugan (see Weinreich, 1967), recom- 
mended that a second language, if taught be- 
fore grade 3, should be taught informally. The 
literature of the past 5 years indicates that, al- 
though no research has specifically supported 
early introduction of a second language, most 
preschool programs have of necessity intro- 
duced one. The controversy today concerns not 
whether a second language should be intro- 
duced in preschool, but rather whether the 
child, for the sake of emotional security, 
should first be approached in his dominant lan- 
guage. Only after he has adapted to the class- 
room situation should second language instruc- 
tion begin. The techniques of (1) introducing 
English informally and (2) reserving a highly 
structured programed period of English each 
day are currently practiced in bilingual pre- 
school classrooms. 

Is the instruction and use of two languages 
best kept separate or united? 

This question is relevant to the psycholin- 
guists’ interest in compound vs. coordinate bi- 



lingualism. Dugas (1967) suggested that the 
two language learning contexts should be kept 
separate. Jensen (1962) suggested that the 
child should learn his dominant language first, 
and that he should receive language instruction 
in the two languages from separate sources. He 
concluded from a review of the literature that, 
when the teacher teaches two languages, she 
should be consistent in the sense that she 
should stipulate the time and place a given 
language will be used. Although this view ap- 
pears currently to be quite popular among 
early childhood educators and has wide appli- 
cation in bilinguai preschools, there are still 
programs which mix two languages in one 
class, and in which the teacher speaks both in- 
discriminately. 



What are some methods to prepare teachers 
to teach bilingual children? 

Most of the published reports to date have 
focused on programs and ideas for preparing 
teachers of Mexican-American children. In 
196S Saunders reported a program at the Univ- 
ersity of New Mexico in which students from 
deprived areas (who probably would not have 
attended college), chosen by their high schools 
on the basis of their academic averages, were 
sent through a 5-year work-study program to 
become teachers. 

Ramirez (1969) cited the Claremont Project 
in Anthropology and Education in which stu- 
dents (future teachers and administrators) 
were assigned to work projects designed to in- 
troduce teachers to the practical uses of an- 
thropological methods. Future teachers visited 
children’s homes to become more aware of the 
cultural forces operating on their potential 
pupils. 

Carter (1969) stressed that schools of edu- 
cation should promote active contact with Mex- 
ican-American communities, and that the 
schools should emphasize the diversity of the 
cultural background of the Mexican-American 
children. 

The consensus is that teachers should try 
harder to understand the sociocultural aspects 
of the communities in which they teach and 
that they should be aware of teaching styles of 
parents and capitalize on these. 
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What are some of the results that have 
materialized from research and evaluation 
relating to bilingual Head Start programs? 

It is well known that Head Start initiated 
several programs situated in geographic areas 
where the dominant language is not English. A 
survey of such programs indicates that the 
goals and means of instruction used in these 
programs vary widely. Several evaluative stud- 
ies of existing programs have been conducted 
to date. The following studies are exemplary of 
research undertaken from 1965 to 1970. 

In an evaluation of a program for Mexican- 
American bilinguals in the summer of 1965, 
Montez found that, although ratings made by 
the followup teacher indicated that the pro- 
gram was a success, both teacher aides and 
parents had more positive attitudes tov/ard the 
children and the success of the program than 
did the teacher. Such results, Montez felt, 
raised serious questions concerning the ability 
of the teachers to develop healthy empathetic 
relations with Mexican-American children. 

Wolff and Stein (1967), in a study of a 1966 
summer Head Start program with Puerto Rican 
children, found that there were no educational 
gains, but that 6 months later Head Start chil- 
dren showed more learning readiness and ea- 
gerness to learn than non-Head Start children. 

Two Head Start programs for Mexican-Amer- 
ican children that employed the Montessori 
technique were evaluated by Johnson in 1965. 
The author found that positive gains occurred 
in connection with social-emotional and intelli- 
gence-academic factors. He also found that the 
Mexican-American children who participated in 
the program had limited skills. 

Pierce-Jones (1968), in a study of Mexican- 
American Head Starters, found that no signifi- 
cant increase in performance occurred in a 6- 
week summer program in which three groups 
of four children each went to a middle-class 
mother-teacher's home. Espinosa (1968), on 
the other hand, reported that Mexican-Ameri- 
can children who attended an 8-week Head 
Start program made gains in achievement mo- 
tivation. 

A tentative explanation for the equivocal re- 
sults of these five studies is that each focused 
on a short-term Head Start summer program. 

Q The longest of the five studies lasted only 8 




weeks. Additional variables involved in these 
programs were the teachers, their attitudes, 
and their teaching techniques. 

Results of another study conducted by John 
and Berni in 1967 that involved Puerto Rican, 
Mexican-American, Sioux, and Navajo children 
indicated that the inclusion of ethnic books 
would be useful in programs for non-Anglo chil- 
dren. 

Testing the Bilingual Preschooler 

How can one assess whether a child is 
bilingual, or to what extent he is facile in 
two or more languages? 

As Macnamara pointed out (1967), the mat- 
ter of establishing comparable measures of 
skills in two languages is very complex. He 
suggested three categories for a series of indi- 
rect measures, devised during the past few 
decades, to simplify the difficulties of directly 
measuring the degree of bilingualism. In the 
first category he placed rating scales. This cat- 
egory included language background question- 
naires and self-rating scales for language skills 
of the bilingual. (He found both methods im- 
prech'e.) The second category comprised 
fluency tests. In 1961 Ervin devised a picture- 
naming test in which the bilingual subject 
named pictures in each of the two desired lan- 
guages. Lambert (1967) used a series of tests 
that involved reaction times on the part of bi- 
linguals to instructions in each of the two lan- 
guages. Macnamara (1967) required his sub- 
jects to say as many different words in one lan- 
guage as they could within a limited time. The 
third category of flexibility tests included Lam- 
bert's word directions test in which the subject 
identified as many words as he could in a long 
nonsense word using his repertoire of both lan- 
guages. The third category also included Mac- 
namara's test in which the subject, given an 
expression, was asked to write as many words 
or expressions as he could that were synony- 
mous with the original expression, using his 
dual repertoire. 

Which is more reliable for bilinguals — 
a verbal or a nonverbal test? 

Whether tests for bilinguals, especially those 
focused on intelligence, should be verbal or 
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nonverbal has been, and continues to be, a 
dominant issue. Although Peal and Lambert 
(1962) found that bilinguals scored higher on 
verbal measures than monolinguals, the major- 
ity of the studies to date have indicated the 
reverse (Jensen, 1962; Fishman, 1965; Peal 
and Lambert, 1962). Shipman (1967) con- 
cluded, from her survey of four tests of intelli- 
gence given to Head Start Seminole Indians, 
that the children performed highest on the 
Raven Colored Matrices Test, the test in which 
the subjects were required to show the least 
verbal response. 

This result, and previous similar results, are 
not surprising, since many additional factors 
tend to affect intelligence tests given to bilin- 
guals. In many cases the testers were not bilin- 
gual and often failed to understand the child 
whose dominant language was not English, and 
the testers failed to make themselves under- 
stood. Also, in many cases, intelligence tests 
were administered in English, the child’s 
weaker language, or the tests were poorly 
translated into the child’s dominant language. 
The major question in these situations is, 
should the child’s poor performance be attrib- 
uted to his lack of conceptual ability, or to the 
simple fact that he doesn’t understand the 
tester? It is interesting to note that Liedtke and 
Nelson (1968) found, when they gave 6- and 
7-year-old bilinguals a conservation of length 
test, that the bilinguals scored higher than 
their monolingual peers; whereas, their pre- 
vious intelligence quotients were lower. 

It would be advisable at this point to recom- 
mend that the preschool educator, who may be 
weak in the child’s dominant language, rely as 
much as possible on nonverbal measures of 
such items as intelligence, creativity, and 
achievement. 



Is one measurement for bilingualism, 
or one measurement for a characteristic 
such as intelligence that is related tc 
bilingualism, sufficient? 

The answer is almost unanimously “no.” 
Peal and Lambert in their study (1962) chose 
four tests of bilingualism to assess their sub- 
jects. In 1942 Arsenian used seven techriiques 
to evaluate bilingualism. In 1967 Shipman 



concluded, from her study of Seminole Indian 
Head Starters, that a variety of measures to as- 
sess cognitive development should be used. 
Cervenka, as indicated later in this section, has 
recently developed a series of tests for bilin- 
gualism at the preschool level. All are to be 
used together. 



What is another research result that may 
affect testing the bilingual child? 

The results of an MA thesis published in 
1968 (Mycue) tested Mexican-American pre- 
schoolers in Texas and indicated that pupils 
performed better on a language facility test 
with a Mexican-American examiner, and that 
they performed better on the test in English 
after an initial performance in Spanish of the 
task to be tested. Mycue suggested that Eng- 
lish language performance wouid be better for 
Mexican-American children tested by a Mexican- 
American examiner than for Mexican-American 
children tested by an Anglo examiner, and that 
spontaneous production of English speech 
would be better after Spanish-English bilingual 
children were first allowed to perform in Span- 
ish. 

What kinds of test have been devised 
recently that would be useful to and could be 
administered by the Head Start teacher? 

Testing is complex and plagued with prob- 
lems; readers are cautioned and advised not to 
rely on any one set of tests. The following tests 
by Cervenka, however, appear to be carefully 
conceived and especially pertinent to Mexi- 
can-American preschool children: 

Cervenka, Edward. “Administrative Manual 
for Tests of Basic Language Competence in 
English and Spanish.” Level 1: Preschool 
(1968). ED 027 063. 

Cervenka, Edward. “Administrative Manual 
for Inventory of Socialization of Bilingual 
Children Ages 3-10.” (Part of the final re- 
port, , August 1968.) ED 027 062. 

The author recommends that (1) the tests be 
administered in familiar situations because the 
test batteries focus on oral and aural use of 




language in realistic situations, (2) children be 
given pretest practice (to make sure they un- 
derstand what is expected of them), (3) local 
dialect norms be used, and that in all cases the 
batteries be administered by speakers of the 
local dialects, and (4) an attempt be made to 
test in group settings. Both sets of tests are de- 
veloped for the teacher's use in the classroom. 
Each manual gives directions for administering 
the tests, samples pf measures, and scoring 
sheets. 

In the first manual prepared for preschool 
children, Cervenka developed two batteries of 
tests. One test battery is a contrastable linguis- 
tic analysis of English and Spanish and is used 
to pinpoint specific language problems a native 
Spanish-speaking child encounters when he 
learns and uses English, and vice versa. The 
other test battery consists of more conven- 
tional tests that stress the perceptual and 
motor aspects of language development. 



The series of tests found in the second man- 
ual has four submeasures; self-concept, a be- 
havior rating scale of the child's interpersonal 
behavior, a behavior rating scale of the child's 
general social behavior in the classroom, and a 
questionnaire administered to parents of chil- 
dren enrolled in bilingual programs. 

Although Cervenka's series is the most com- 
plete and up-to-date series of measures written 
specifically for the bilingual Head Start child, 
other tests related to bilingual children are 
available: (1) Chapter 5 of A Handbook of BUin- 
guai Education by Seville and Troike provides a 
suggested form for home interviews, as well as 
some intelligence tests. Especially recom- 
mended is the Goodenough-Harris Test. (2) 
Several of the newly developed bilingual pro- 
grams have created tests designed to evaluate 
th.e success of their programs. 



Practical Guidelines for the Teacher 
and Administrator 



The following practical guidelines, extrapo- 
lated from research findings in the literature 
and from reports on bilingual preschool pro- 
grams, will be useful to the Head Start teacher 
and administrator in developing and imple- 
menting a bilingual program for preschoolers. 
To establish the curriculum and goals for a 
Head Start classroom with non-English-speak- 
ing children, consider the following: 

^ The community from which the children 
come: is it stable linguistically, or is it in 
the process of changing? 

• The composition of the class: are all chil- 
dren non-Engiish-speaking? Do some 
speak English fluently? Are there some 
that have little or no language? 

• The desires of the parents: do they want 
their children to become a part of the 
dominant Anglo culture quickly (do they 
send their children to Head Start to learn 
English), or would they prefer that their 
children maintain a bilingual/bicultural 
outlook? 

• The teachers: are they bilingual and, if 
not, is there a bilingual aide in the 
classroom? 

• The educational future of the children: will 
they be going to an elementary school 
where only English is spoken and most of 
their classmates are Anglo, or will they re- 
main in a bilingual/bicultural atmosphere? 

To decide on how bilingual the children are, 
keep in mind the following findings: 

• Many different measures should be used 
to test children for bilingual ability and 
for such factors as intelligence. No single 
good test of bilingualism has been de- 
vised. 

• Bilingual children tend to score higher on 
nonverbal measures of intelligence than 
on verbal measures. 

To teach a young non-English-speaking child 
English: 

• Teachers should understand the pho- 
nemic, grammatical, and semantic differ- 



ences between the child's native language 
and the English language. 

• The child should always be encouraged to 
feel that his own language is valued and 
appreciated. 

• The child must want to learn English. 

• It is less difficult for a child to learn two 
languages when the languages are con- 
sistently presented in two separate con- 
texts. Thus, it may be helpful to have a 
specific classroom time and place for 
each language. 

• If a concept is presented in English, it is 
helpful to present it in the child's domi- 
nant language earlier the same day. 

• The child will exhibit different degrees of 
bilingualism depending on what kind of a 
situation he is in and what role he is play- 
ing. 

• It is recommended that a young child en- 
tering school be exposed to his native lan- 
guage until he becomes accustomed to 
the classroom atmosphere. English can 
then be introduced. 

• More and more psychologists, linguists, 
and educators agree that a second lan- 
guage can a.nd should be introduced at an 
early age. 

To understand the emotional stability of the 
young non-English-speaking preschool child, 
the following recommendations are made; 

• Regardless of whether or not the orienta- 
tion of the curriculum is bicultural, the 
teacher should demonstrate a positive at- 
titude toward the child's culture. 

• The child should not in any way be given 
the idea that his language or his culture is 
undesirable. 

A closer look at a few of the guidelines 
should be especially helpful to the Head Start 
teacher, administrator, and anyone else in- 
volved in the first stages of planning to imple- 
ment a bilingual preschool program. The spe- 
cific guidelines that follow relate to the com- 
munity, the parents, the children, the teacher 
and her aide, and goals. 



The Community 

Is the community in which the non-English- 
speaking members of the class li/e stable lin- 
guistically, or is it in the process of shifting 
language (and thus, in essence, shifting 
cultures)? In Mexican-American communities 
along the Mexican-American border, Spanish is 
and has been spoken at home and in social sit- 
uations for generations; while English has, is, 
and will continue to be the language Mexicsn- 
Americans use at work. A linguistically chang- 
ing community is Spanish Harlem in New York 
City. There, many Puerto Rican immigrants are 
eager to learn English and become part of the 
American culture as soon as possible. English, 
then, is the dominant language of the future. 



The Parents 

The teacher should ask, “What are the de- 
sires of the parents?” Does the Spanish-speak- 
ing parent, for example, want Spanish to be the 
main language used in his preschooler's class- 
room, with perhaps one short daily English les- 
son taught? Or, does the parent feel that, since 
his child already speaks Spanish, the reason 
he sends him to school is to learn English? It 
obviously would be frustrating to set up a bilin- 
gual program that emphasizes Spanish half a 
day (most of the day for young, beginning Head 
Starters), and then discover tiiat the parents 
send their children to Head Start specifically to 
get a good exposure to the English language 
and culture. 



The Children 

Another important factor to contemplate 
when planning a bilingual program is the com- 
position of the class. Are all of the chiicren 
non-English-speaking, or do some or many of 
them speak good English? Of this latter group, 
are some Anglo-American? Among the non-Eng- 
lish-speaking children, do all speak Spanish 
(as do the children along the Mexican-Ameri- 
can border); or do some speak Spanish; others, 
Italian; and still others, Chinese (as may be the 
case in certain sections of San Francisco)? 
Also, among the non-English-speaking, and 



even among the Englisfi-speaking children, 
how many are fluent in both languages; how 
many speak only a little English or Spanish; 
and how many speak no English or no 
Spanish? 



The Teacher and Her Aide 

Does the teacher speak the language of her 
non-Eng! ish-speaking students and, if so, hew 
fluently? If she doesn't, has she an assistant 
who does? (In most Head Start classes the as- 
sistant comes from the community in which 
the children live, and therefore speaks the chil- 
dren's dominant language and is well 
acquainted with their native culture.) Although 
the teacher's language fluency is important, it 
is even more important that her attitude toward 
the children's culture is positive. A teacher's 
negative attitude toward a child's home culture 
can damage the child's self-concept and under- 
mine his pride in his community. 



Goals 

Strengthened by knowledge and understand- 
ing of the child's community, the parents' 
wishes, the child, and the teacher's responsi- 
bilities, the administrator and the teacher are 
now in a position to decide the goals of their 
Head Start program. One goal may be to focus 
on the child's dominant language. The child's 
home language can be used as a transition — a 
means of making him comfortable in the new 
classroom atmosphere — before focusing on 
the major job of teaching him English. If it is 
understood (1) that the children in the class 
will enter a public elementary school in which 
all instruction will be in English, (2) that the 
majority of their classmates will be Anglo- 
Americans, and (3) that the parents and the 
community desire to be assimilated into the 
American culture, this approach will be the 
most useful for non-English-speaking members 
of the class. We shall call this approach domi- 
nant language. 

An alternate goal may be to develop a bilin- 
gual atmosphere in which equal time is spent 
on languages and cultures of the English- 
speaking children and the non-English-speak- 
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ing children. This approach is feasible if the 
child expects to remain in a bilingual setting 
for some time (and especially if the teacher 
isn't under pressure to teach the children Eng- 
lish rapidly in order for them to easily adjust to 
an a(l-Engiish>^peaking elementary school). 
Such a goal would be appropriate for a linguist- 
ically and culturally stable community. It «nay 
also be argued that this approach makes the 
child a more flexible human being who later 
'will adapt more easily than his unilingua! and 
unicultural peers to new languages and cul- 
tural settings. We shall call this approach bilin- 
gual. 

To achieve these goals, we must also con- 
sider the composition of the class (is it — com- 
posed of all non-Eng!ish-speaking children, or 
is it mixed — composed of English-speaking 
Anglo children and non-English, speaking 
children)? We may thus come up with a work- 
ing system of classification for existing bilin- 
gual preschool programs. 



• Oneway — dominant language. 

• Oneway — bilingual. 

• Mixed — dominant language. 

• Mixed — bilingual. 

In the introduction an attempt was made to 
distinguish between the terms bilingual and b/* 
cultural. In the present context it is conceiva- 
ble that a program may be found whose goal is 
to develop a bilingual child who is geared to 
adapt to the dominant Anglo-American culture 
(bilingual dominant ciMture). Similarly, it is 
also conceivable that a bilingua' program ex- 
ists that attempts, as an additional goal, to en- 
courage each child to become equally at ease 
with his native culture and the dominant Amer- 
ican culture (bilingual bicultura!). A third alter- 
native may be that a program focuses entirely 
on developing the bilingual abilities of the 
child v/ithout placing any emphasis on whether 
the child develops either a bicultura! outlook or 
an outlook oriented toward the dominant An- 
glo-American culture (bilingual). 



Bilingual Preschool Programs 



There are examples of existing bilingual 
preschool programs that fit into the foui cate- 
gories one way — domioBrit !3ngudg6, one wsy 

bilingual, mixed — dominant language, and 

mixed — bilingual. Note that this classification 
system represents extremes on a continuum, 
and that exemplary programs discussed are 
ciassified according to their relative proximity 
to these extremes. Also, specific mention of a 
program is made only if the literature reviewed 
shows that the program clearly emphasizes bi- 
cultural goals. Since the programs were not ob- 
served, there is not sufficient information to 
categorize the remaining programs according 
to whether they emphasize the dominant An- 
glo-American culture, or whether they place no 
emphasis at all on culture but focus exclu- 
sively on language acquisition. Since most pro- 
grams to date have focused either on 
Spanish-Americans or on Indian-Americans, 
each category is subdivided into Spanish-Eng- 
lish and Indian-English.' 



One Way; Dominant Language 
Spanish-English 

Michigan Oral Language Program 

Develofjed originally for use with Spanish- 
speaking migrant children in Michigan, the 
Michigan Oral Language Program was designed 
to provide the child with the language and con- 
ceptual skills he nends to benefit from an Eng- 
lish-speaking school setting. Lessons are built 
and structured around oral language circles, 
each of which takes about 15 minutes to com- 
plete. These English and Spanish circles are 
used in sequence at the rate of three a day for 
8 weeks. (If the teacher prefers to space them 
out, she may.) A distinguishing characteristic 
of this program is that the Spanish circles pre- 
pare the child in his first language fo.- the con- 



^ The foHowing schematization will include extant Head Start 
programs that appear to use one of these four approaches. 
This information is based on questionnaires sent to schools 
listed on: **Tentative List of Preschool Bilingual Migram and 
Chicano Programs” published by the Research and Evaluation 
Division of the Office of Child Development, September 1970. 



tent of the English lessons that follows. That 
is, specific concepts are introduced in the 
morning in Spanish followed by their introduc- 
tion later the same day in English. 

During the last year two guidec !>ave been 
published: one prescribed tor preschool, the 
other for kindergarten. The guides provide an 
exp!ir=t jet of ordered lesson plans in Spanish 
and English, as well as necessary materials to 
accompany the lessons. 

The lessons take up no more than 45 min- 
utes of the school day. Their emphasis clearly 
points to the necessity of the young child 
learning the English language in order to 
actively participate later in an English-speak- 
ing school setting. This program was field- 
tested during the 1968 Summer Migrant Edu- 
cation Program by 40 teachers in Michigan, 
Ohio, and Colorado. 

Further information may be obtained from; 

Dr. Jesse Soriano 

Migrant Education Office 

Michigan State Department of Education 

Lansing, Michigan 48901 

The following documents, available from the 
MLA/ACTFL Materials Center, 62 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10011, may also be use- 
ful: 

• Petrini, Alma Maria. ESOL-SESD Guide: 
Kindergarten. Michigan Oral Language 
Series (1970). ED 039 817. 

• Bilingual Conceptual Development Guide: 
Preschool. Michigan Oral Language Se- 
ries (1970). ED 039 818. 



Language and Conceptual Skills Program 

The Language and Conceptual Skills Pro- 
gram, developed by the Southwest Regional 
Laboratory for Educational Research and De- 
velopment in Inglewood, (California, is designed 
to aid Spanish-speaking children to develop 
English language skills essential to success in 
the primary grades. This program is designed 
for Spanish-speaking children who can under- 
stand little or no English. A screening test is 
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provided to help identify the children. The pri- 
roary goal of the program is communication 
through the acquisition of oral language skills. 
Classroom vocabulary is introduced early in sit- 
uational contexts familiar to the children. 

The three general objectives of the program 
relate to vocabulary, syntax, and skills for fol- 
lowing classroom directions. Categories of 
objectives for the first year of the program (kin- 
dergarten) include communication in school, 
oernmun icat ion in the homic, and communiC2~ 
tion beyond home and school. 

The research‘based materials and teaching 
procedures in the program assist teachers and 
tutors to provide efficient instruction. The in- 
structional materials include objects and expe- 
riences common to the Vlexican-American cul- 
ture. Approximately 50 minutes of instruction 
is required daily: 25 minutes are teacher-di- 
rected group activities, and 25 minutes are in- 
dividualized instruction provided by a fifth- or a 
sixth-grade tutor. 

Further information may be obtained from: 
Dr. Barbara Lassar 
Division of Resource Services 
Southwest Regional Laboratory 
11300 La Cienega B!vd. 

Inglewood, California 90304 

Other programs that appear to adopt the one 
way — donTtinani language approach are the 
Gallup-McKinley County Schools, Gallup, N.M., 
programs, and the Formal Language Learning 
Program. Interested readers may refer to the 
following sources for information concerning 
these: 

• Gallup-McKinley County Schools: Burke, 
Eleanor, and ethers. Curriculum Guide for 
Child Deve/opment Centers — 5 Year Old 
Program (1967). ED 024 519. 

• Formal Language Training Program: 
Teaching the Educationally Disadvan- 
taged Hispano Child at K-3 Level (1969). 
ED 036 807. 

Two existing Head Start programs that have 
adopted this orientation are located at Greeley, 
Colorado, and Calexico, California. 

Head Start 

811 Fifteenth Street 

Greeley, Colorado 80631 



Head Start 
Calexico 

California 92231 



Indian-English 

Ute Program 

A nursery school, pioneered and financed 
e*^tireiy by a tribe, is located on a Ute re^rva- 
tion in Fort Duchesne, Utah. The school's cur- 
riculum appears rather Anglo-traditional, ori- 
ented to insure that the Indian child adapts to 
the Anglo culture, it has evidently been quite 
successful in this respect, since it has moti- 
vated the Jicarllle Apaches, the San Carlos 
tribe, the Papagos, the Sioux, and the Navajos 
to request funds from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion for similar nursery school classes. 

For additional information refer to: 

Clark. Erma. **A Nursery School on the Ute 
Indian Reservation." Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1965, 4i i8). 407-410. 



One Way: Bilingual 
Spanish-English 

Early Childhood Education Learning System 

The Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory (SWEDL) in Austin, Texas, has re- 
cently developed an early childhood model 
which places strong emphasis on educating 
preschool and kindergarten children from low- 
income Mexican-American families. The pro- 
gram, which is entitled the Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation Learning System, is tailored to the 
child’s background and level of achievement. 
The goals of the program are (1) to strengthen 
the child’s concept of himself as a worthy indi- 
vidual, (2) to develop the child's sensory-per- 
ceptual and motor skills, (3) to develop the 
child’s language skills in English and Spanish, 
and (4) to develop the child’s thinking and rea- 
soning skills. 

The 3-year-oid enters the classroom in which 
a bilingual teacher instructs in Spanish 80 per- 
cent of the time. Four- and 5-year-olds advance 
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to a classroom with an Erspjish-spcaking 
t'.‘acnr*r jr;d biiinp.ual Students attend 

classes 3 hours a day Special consideration is 
riven to increasing atter^tion span, working in- 
dependently. using adults cs reinforcing 
agents, persisting in work attitudes, and in- 
creasing exploratory behavior. The program in- 



cludes extensive work with parents. 

SWEDL has published teachers' lesson 
guides and materials geared for Spanish-speak- 
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year-olds, and 5-year-olds). Also available are 
tests, ethnic awareness materials, and staff 
materials (including several filmstrips offering 
overviews of the Early Childhood Education 
Learning System). There are currently 2,000 
preschool children participating in this pro- 
gram in seven schools in Texas and one in Ari- 
zona; in the fall of 1971 several schools in Cal- 
ifornia began using this program, with up to 
5.000 preschool children participating. 



5-ycar-oics. 



For fu.'dher information about sites in which 
the program is being implemented and for 
pamphlets giving further information contact: 

Mrs. Sheri Nadler 

Southwest Educational Development Labora- 
tory 

SOO 3razo 

Austin. Texas 7S701 



Other references include: 

• Ott. Elizabeth. Basic Education for Span^ 
ish’Speaking Disadvantaged Pupils 
(1967). ED 020 497, 

♦ Nedler, Sheri. Early Education for Span^ 
ish-Speaking Mexican-American Children: 
A Comparison of Three Intervention Strat- 
egies (1970). ED 037 778. 



Indian-English 

Rough Rock Demonstration School 




The objectives of the Rough Rock Demon- 
stration School In Chinle, Arizona, are (1) to 
develop the child’s competence in Navajo and 
English, (2) to turn both languages into tools of 
thought, and (3) to develop a bicultural out- 



look. In th;s school, the child is encouraged to 
speak three languages: Navajo, the teacher's 
English, and English developed by the children 
on the playground. The basic approach is to 
teach each language under definite, overt, and 
consistently similar conditions. Navajo is 
taught in an Indian environment by a Navajo- 
speaking teacher; English is taught in an Anglo 
environment by an English-speaking teacher. 
In addition, the two languages are associated 
with two distinct physical areas of the class- 
room. For the young children each classroom 
has a Navajo and an Anglo corner each with its 
own artifacts and toys. The Navajo aide plays 
with the children in the Navajo corner; the 
teacher plays with them in the Anglo corner. 

The students are grouped on the basis of 
language ability and time spent in the school. 
Thus 3- and 4-year-olds may be found in one 
class: 4- and 5-year-olds in another class: 5- 
and 6-year-olds in a third class; and so on. The 
entering child is approached, first, through the 
medium of his own native language, which is 
usually Navajo. As the child becomes accus- 
tomed to the atmosphere, the time he spends 
using English as the medium of communica- 
tion is increased. Thus, by age 8 a child may 
be exposed to Vz hour of English a day, and 3 
years later English may be the main medium of 
instruction. The goal for the end of elementary 
school is to have the children reading and writ- 
ing in both Navajo and English. 

The Rough Rock School places a strong em- 
phasis on bicultural development along with 
bilingual development. Monolingual Navajo 
parents are encouraged to spend time in the 
classrooms and to use this exposure as a learn- 
ing experience for themselves and their chil- 
dren, as well as a means of furthering the edu- 
cation of their child/en at home. All of the ele- 
mentary teachers are Navajo bilinguals. Al- 
though the composition of the student body is 
predominantly Navajo, there are some Anglo 
staff children. Just as the Navajo child is intro- 
duced to the school through the medium of his 
own language, the Anglo child is first exposed 
to English, Over time there is an increasing 
emphasis on learning to speak, read, and write 
in Navajo. 

The school welcomes visitors. For further in- 
formation the reader is referred to: 
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Mr. Dillon Platero 

Principal 

Rough Rock Demonstration School 

Chinle. Arizona 86503 

The following references are also informa- 
tive: 

• Hoffman, Virginia. ‘'Language Learning at 
Rough Rock.” Childhood Education. 
1969, 46(3), 139-145. 

• Platero, Dillon. "Annuai Report of the 
Rough Rock Demonstration School for 
1969, July 1, 1968 through June 30, 
1969.^' ED 035 690. 

Other examples of one way — bilingual pro- 
grams for Indians are in the San Juan School 
District in Utah and the bilingual kindergarten 
program instituted by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs on Navajo reservations. For additional in- 
formation refer to: 

• San Juan School District: Howe, Elliott. 
Programs for Bilingual Students of Utah 
(1967). ED 017 389. 

• Navajo Program: Saville, Muriel. Curricu- 
lum Guide for Teachers of English in Kin- 
dergartens for Navajo Children (1969). ED 
031 122. 

An existing Head Start program that appears 
to use this approach is the Hopi Action Project 
in Oraibi, Arizona. Readers may write: 

Head Start 

Hopi Action Project 

Oraibi, Arizona S6039 



Mixed: Dominant Language 
Spanish-English 

The New Nursery School 

The New Nursery School program developed 
by Glen Nimnicht at Colorado State College in 
Greeley. Colorado, proposes to improve partic- 
ular skills, abilities, and personality character- 
istics of preschool children. Included in the 
program is a mixed group of disadvantaged 
Spanish-American and Anglo middie-class chil- 
dren (ratio. 2:1). The program combines a res- 
ponsive or autotelic environment in A/hich chil- 



dren do what they want with self-correcting ap- 
paratus. The role of the teacher is not so much 
to teach, as to facilitate the child’s learning. 
Only the head teacher can initiate interaction 
with a pupil, but each of the teacher aides is 
instructed to respond to any child's request for 
conversation, tutorial help, or stories. The chil- 
dren receive, in other words, what amounts to 
individual or small group teacher-centered in- 
struction at their request. Spanish-American 
children are given individual or small-group in- 
struction in Spanish each day for 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Instruction is given either by a Spanish- 
speaking college student or a parent helper. 
Emphasis is placed on following each child's 
abilities and interests during this period. 

For additional infor.mation see: 

• Nimnicht. Glen. First-Year Progress Report 
of a Project on Nursery School Education 
for Environmentally Deprived Spanish- 
American Children (1966). ED 010 122. 



Tucson Early Education Model 

The Tucson Early Education Model was de- 
veloped by Marie Hughes at the Center for 
Ea”rly Childhood Education at the University of 
Arizona. The model as described is part of a 
system of educational services based on three 
components: (1) classroom instructional staff, 
teacher aides, teachers, and program assist- 
ants (or teacher trainers), (2) parent coordina- 
tors who work as organizers, developers, and 
impiementers of significant parent involve- 
ment, and (3) school psychologists who ser\e 
as consultants to instructional personnel and 
parents concerning learning and adjustment in 
the children. 

Classes of 30 children, with a teacher and 
an aide, are broken down into informal groups 
of children who are encouraged to play games 
and plan projects. In the planning segment of 
the program, the teacher and her aide ask 
questions in E.nglish that encourage the chil- 
dren to note the perceivable characteristics of 
things, persons, places, and relationships 
among them. In order to answer the questions, 
the children must formulate the characteristics 
and relationships in English. After the project 
is over, each child in the group draws a picture 
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of the project from memory and dictates his 
story of it. His dictation is tape recorded and 
typed. On a later day, when other groups are 
planning projects, these children go to the lis- 
tening post where each of six children has a 
pair of earphones plugged into a tape recorder. 
Each child hears his own dictated story and the 
stories of each of his five companions, and may 
read enlarged typed versions of each story. 

Planning future projects, conducting them, 
describing them in retrospect, and iater listen- 
ing to them is calculated to expand the span of 
time in which the children organize their activi- 
ties. The teacher’s and aide’s questions and 
the experience at the listening post are calcu- 
lated to encourage the development of func- 
tional language. At the listening post the chil- 
dren need little attention from teachers a.cd 
aides. Important components of this program 
are social reinforcement, individualized atten- 
tion, and the modeling behavior of the teacher. 

Although the emphasis of the Tucson Early 
Education Model is on acquiring proficiency in 
the English language, attempts are made to 
utilize the child’s background as much as pos- 
sible. For example, as a project the children 
may visit their home neighborhoods and places 
where their fathers work. The model also advo- 
cates a heterogeneous grouping of English- and 
Spanish-speaking children in each class (al- 
though classes in which the model is applied 
are taken as they are — mixed or r:>t). 

The model is currently being a;''i:.’.ed with 
Spanish-speaking children in Tuese i, Arizona; 
Los Angeles, California; Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
and Fort Worth, Texas. It is also being applied 
in Louisiana in Cajun. For further information 
the rea_;er may contact: 

Arizona Center for Early Childhood Educa- 
tion 

1515 East First St. 

Tucson, Arizona 85721 

Another useful reference is: 

Hunt, J. McVicker. The Challenge of Incom- 
petence and Poverty. Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois Press, 1969. Chapter 

6 . 

A Head Start program that apparently uses a 
mixed: dominant language approach may be 
found in Boulder, Colorado. For more informa- 
tion the reader may write: 



Head Start 

P.O. Box 1012 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 



Mixed: Bilingual 
Spanish-English 

Bilingual Readiness Program 

The Bilingual Readiness Program was devel- 
oped by Mary Finocchiaro as an experimental 
p.-'Ogram and has since been incorporated in 
the New York City Public School System. This 
program provides an interesting example of a 
mixed: bilingual /bicultural approach in the 
early school years, based on the theses that 
young children can and will learn a second lan- 
guage readily, and that the urban classroom 
mixture of Spanish-speaking, English-speaking, 
and Negro-dialect-speaking children can capi- 
talize on the further bilingual and intercuitural 
development of the whole group. Its objectives 
are (1) to foster bilingual development of chil- 
dren, ages 4 to 6, (2) to promote positive atti- 
tudes among native English speakers toward 
languages and cultures of other groups, and (3) 
to enhance self-concept and pride in heritage 
of Spanish-speaking children while teaching 
them English. 

A bilingual specialist meets with kindergar- 
ten classes 15 to 20 minutes or more a day. 
English and Spanish are spoken during these 
periods. Curricular activities involve listening 
to stories, storytelling, singing, dramatizing, 
and playing games. Special emphasis is piaced 
on having Spanish-speaking children help Eng- 
lish-speaking children learn Spanish. 

Although no empirical controlled research 
has been carried out on this project, the testi- 
mony of participating children, parents, and 
staff members is very favorable. 

Further information on the program is avail- 
able from the following document: 

Finocchiaro, Mary. Bilingual Readiness in 
Earliest School Years: A Curriculum Dem- 
onstration Project. Bilingual Readiness in 
Primary Grades: An Early Childhood Dem- 
onstration Project. (1970). ED 033 248. 



Coral Way School 

The Coral Way School in Miami, Florida, was 
one of the earliest schools in this country 
whose goal was to nrjix Cuban-American and 
Anglo-American children in one class, and was 
the first public school in this country to provide 
equal time for the instruction of English and 
Spanish. At present it includes kindergarten 
through sixth grade and is currently expanding 
its program to the junior high school level. 

The Coral Way School offers an interesting 
transition from a one-way emphasis on the 
chfild’s language at the kindergarten level to a 
mixed bilingual emphasis at the upper grade 
level. The classes in grades kindergarten to 3 
are segregated for Cuban-American children 
and Anglo-American children. Instruction is in 
the vernacular, with a gradual increase in time 
devoted to the second language during the 3- 
year period. From grades 4 through 6 classes 
are mixed and are instructed in both lan- 
guages. Coral Way adopts several of the princi- 
ples used at Rough Rock that seem to be more 
and more popular in bilingual classes for young 
children. The teacher first reaches concepts in 
the child's vernacular and soon introduces 
them in the second language. The second lan- 
guage experience is carefully structured, and 
great care is taken to make sure that one lan- 
guage is associated with one specific person, 
either the English-speaking teacher or the 
Spanish-speaking aide. 

The Cora! Way School also places a strong 
emphasis on the bicultural aspects of develop- 
ment. For example, it makes a special effort to 
hire teachers with bicultural backgrounds and 
interests. The school has recently received a 
grant for teacher training. 

Coral Way School welcomes visitors. Further 
information about the school may be obtained 
by directing correspondence to: 

Principal 

Coral Way Elementary School 

1950 S.W. 13th Avenue 

Miami, Florida 31540 

The following two references offer additional 



information concerning the bilingual/bicultural 
program at Coral Way Elementary School: 

• Gaarder, Bruce. “Organization of the Bilin- 
gual School.” Journal of Social Issues, 
1967, 23(2). 

• Logan, J. L. “One Will Do But We Like 
Two.” National Elementary Principal, No- 
vember 1970. 

Other mixed: bilingual preschool programs 
that are operating are in: (1) the Coronado 
School, Albuquerque, New Mexico, (2) Nye Ele- 
mentary School, Laredo, Texas, and (3) the 
Family Schools, San Francisco, California. For 
additional information write: 

• Coronado School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, or see Ulibarri, Horacio. Interpre- 
tative Studies on Bilingual Ed uca tion. 
Final Report. (1970). ED 038 079. 

• Nye Elementary School: Travino, Bertha. 
“Bilingual Instruction in Primary Grades.” 
Modern Language Journal, April 1970, 
255-256. 

• Family Schools: Katz, Lilian, and Kriegs- 
field, l.^^ing. Curriculum and Teaching 
Strategies for Non-English Speaking Nurs- 
ery School Children in a Family School. 
(1965). PS 003 924. 

Two Head Start schools which use this ap- 
proach are located in Kansas City, Missouri, 
and in Las Vegas, New Mexico. Readers may 
write: 

• Head Start 
1310 Wabash 

Kansas City, Missouri 64127 

• Head Start 

917 Douglas Avenue 

Las Vegas, New Mexico 87701 

The following matrices serve as a convenient 
means to summarize the information on bilin- 
gual preschool programs contained in this sec- 
tion. Programs with asterisks clearly indicated 
a bicultural outlook. While these two matrices 
are suggestive of programs that have devel- 
oped Over the past 5 years, they are by no 
means complete. 
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Bilingual 



■ Michigan Oral Language 

■ Program 

■ Language and Conceptual 

■ Skills Program 

Formal Language Learning 
Galiup-McKinley County Schools 
Head Start, Greeley, Colorado 
Head Start, Calerico, California 



■ Early Childhood Education 

■ Learning System 

San Diego Inner City Project 



New Nursery School 
Tucson Early Education Model 
Head Start, Boulder, Colorado 



■ Bilingual Readiness Program 

■ Coral Way School 
Coronado School 

Nye Elementary School 
Family Schools 

Head Start, Kansas City, Missouri 
Head Start, Las Vegas, New Mexico 



Figure 1. Spanish-English preschool programs classified according to emphasis (dominant language vs. bilingual) 

and class composition (one-way vs. mixed). 
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Figure 2. Indian-Engiish preschool programs classified according to emphasis (dominant language vs. bilingual). 

All are one-way in composition. 







Additional Sources of Information 



This section provides additional sources of 
information on bilingual programs and teach- 
ing aids. References are classified in two cate- 
gories: Handbooks and Teaching Aids. Each 
category is subdivided into sources (1) particu- 
l^.rly useful for Spanish-speaking classes, and 
(2) designed for Indian-speaking classes. A 
brief annotation is given for each reference, to- 
gether with the author's evaluation and recom- 
mendation. Bibliographic information on each 
reference appears in the “Bibliography” which 
follows this section. 

Handbooks 

For Spanish-Speaking Classes 

Zintz, Miles. V/hat Classroom Teachers 
Should Know About Bilingual Education. This 
document is divided into five chapters. Chapter 
1 emphasizes bilingual education in a cross- 
cultural perspective, pointing out that the 
teacher must be continually alert to differences 
in languages and customs. Linguistic princi- 
ples and terminology are summarized in chap- 
ter II, and a good contrastable analysis of 
Spanish and English is provided. Chapter III 
explains the TESOL method of teaching. Les- 
sons to develop aspects of vocabulary are in- 
cluded in chapter IV. The emphasis is on oral 
language, and the media are pictures. Chapter 
V suggests objectives and principles relevant 
to the bilingual school; lists sources of materi- 
als for Spanish-English bilingual children; and 
contains an annotated bibliography on lan- 
guage, special vocabulary problerris, and stud- 
ies in methodology. Although this publication 
does not deal specifically with the preschool, it 
is recommended for preschool. Educators will 
benefit fro?n its clear exposition of linguistic 
principles, the contrastable analysis in chapter 
II, he specific oral language vocabulary lesson 
in chapter IV, and the annotated bibliography 
in chapter V. 

For indian-Soeaklng Classes 

Seville, Muriel. Cu: riculum Guide for Teach- 
ers of English Kindergartens for Navajo Chil- 



dren. This preliminary guide was designed for 
a curriculum in which Navajo is the primary 
medium of instruction and English is taught as 
a second language. Outlined in the guide are 
distinctive sounds of English which need to be 
mastered, the basic sentence patterns of Eng- 
lish, and a vocabulary sufficient for classroom 
procedures and beginning reading texts. The 
content and ordering of the language lessons 
are based on a contrastable analysis of Navajo 
and English that allows the prediction and de- 
scription of problems the speaker of one lan- 
guage will have in learning the other. This 
guide is recommended as a good basic intro- 
duction for teachers planning to teach English 
as a second language to Navajo kindergartners. 
No comparable words are provided in Navajo 
for the English words. The steps and stages of 
the explanations and of the lessons are clear. 

fvJational Association for the Education of 
Young Children. A Kindergarten Curriculum 
Guide for Indian Children: A Bilingual Bicul- 
tural Approach. This guide emphasizes that the 
teacher must enhance and utilize the familiar 
while broadening and enriching the student's 
experiences relating to the larger American 
culture. Information is given on the signifi- 
cance of early learning, physical and mental 
characteristics of the 5-year-oId, articulation of 
early childhood experiences, and the role of 
the kindergarten staff. Curricular experiences 
are outlined for language and conceptual de- 
velopment, social living, mathematics, music, 
natural and physical concepts, health and 
safety, and aesthetic appreciation. The impor- 
tance of supportive services and community 
and parental involvement are emphasized. The 
appendix and bibliography contain enrichment 
materials, guidelines for space utilization, 
equipment requirements, and examples cf 
forms and materials. This guide exemplifies 
how a traditional kindergarten may be adapted 
to instruct Indian children. It is especially rec- 
ommended for teachers and administrators in- 
terested in (1) practical guidelines including 
suggested time blocks for the daily program, 
menus, use of space, equipment, and simple 
games, and (2) practical suggestions for 
teacher aides. 



Steere, Caryl. Indian Teacher-Aide Hand- 
book. Although this syllabus is one product of 
an 8‘Week program desig^^d to .train Indian 
aides for work on a reservation, it may also be 
used by persons who will serve as educational 
aides. The materials provide the aide with an 
understanding of child development, all facets 
of the curriculum, Indian cultural heritage, and 
community relationships. The concluding sec- 
tion is a compilation of ideas, tasks, and proc- 
esses related to audiovisual education and 
communication in the classroom. This manual 
is recommended for its good comparison of 
values between the Anglo-American and Indian 
cultures, its focus on the Indian child's back- 
ground, and its abundance of practical sugges- 
tions. 

Crawford, Dean, and others. Minnesota 
Chippewa Indians: A Handbook for Educators. 
Written primarily for elementary and secondary 
teachers who need to learn more about the 
Chippewa Indians of northern Minnesota, this 
handbook includes information on characteris- 
tics of culturally disadvantaged pupils, Chip- 
pewa characteristics of culturally disadvan- 
taged pupil'o, Chippewa characteristics, atti- 
tudes concerning Indian education, and 
suggestions for teachers of Indian children. It 
is recommended as background reading for 
teachers planning to enter or start a preschool 
program for Chippewa Indian children. 



For Spanish-Spesking: and 
Navajo-Speaking Classes 

Saville, Muriel, and Troike, Rudolph. A Hand- 
book of Bilingual Education. This handbook 
was written for teachers and administrators of 
bilingual programs. Chapter 1 provides an in- 
troduction to the history and definition of bilin- 
gualism and contains basic questions and con- 
siderations on the subject. A good review of the 
linguistic, psychological, and sociological fac- 
tors involved in bilingualism is found in chap- 
ter 2. In chapter 3 various aspects of bilingual 
program design are discussed. Emphasis is 
placed on needs and resources of the commu- 
nity, parent involvement, and teacher training. 
The desirable characteristics and duties of a 
program coordinator are listed. A list of con- 
sultant services is also presented in this chap- 



ter. An excellent phonemic comparison be- 
tween English and Spanish and between Eng- 
lish and Navajo is provided in chapter 4. The 
relationship between English and Spanish 
grammar and between English and Navajo 
grammar is explained. Vocabulary is discussed 
from the viewpoint that learning a second lan- 
guage involves learning a new cultural frame- 
work. Chapter 5 provides considerations of cur- 
riculum, language teaching (which the authors 
believe should be structured), and includes 
practical teaching suggestions. Chapter 6 dis- 
cusses methods of evaluation. The handbook is 
highly recommended for teachers and adminis- 
trators of Navajo- and Spanish-speaking 
classes. Although the information is not fo- 
cused specifically on the preschool, much In- 
formation relevant to preschool education rnay 
be extrapolated. 



Teaching Aids 
For Spanish-Speaking Classes 

Schneider, Velia. Bilingual Lessons for 
Spanivh-Speaking Preschool Children. Four 
sample bilingual lessons designed to help 
teachers develop their own bilingual programs 
are presented in this teachers* guide. Lessons 
are written in Spanish and English for pre- 
school Spanish-speaking children and provide 
material on the concepts of color, more or less, 
same and different, relative sizes; and informa- 
tion on community helpers, following direc- 
tions, how plants grow, and parts of the body. 
Appended are stories and songs in Spanish and 
visual aids to supplement the lessons. The les- 
sons are recommended as practical guides, 
which are not theoretical, but which may be 
used as supplements to an existing bilingual 
preschool program. They are also recommended 
as aids for the teacher to use to develop her 
own program. 

Fresno City Unified School District, Calif- 
Language. This short paper discusses the im- 
portance of preschool language and presents 
three lists for teachers concerning language in- 
struction for preschoolers. List 2 provides 17 
sounds which Spanish-speaking children often 
have difficulty pronouncing when they learn 
English. Fingerplays are provided for learning 




these sounds. The paper is recommended for 
teachers of Spanish-speaking preschool chil- 
dren tc help them understand why Spanish- 
speaking children have difficulty pronouncing 
English, and to suggest methods to use to rem- 
edy the situation. 



For Navajo-Speaking Classes 

Cata, Juanita. The Navajo Social Studies 
Project. Included in this paper is a preschool 
teaching unit, “When I Come to School,” that 
is designed to help familiarize the Navajo pre- 
schooler with the classroom environment. A 
packet containing charts about Dennis, an ima- 



ginary little Indian boy, a taped commentary in 
the Navajo language, and a self-standing Den- 
nis figure may be obtained. The unit is recom- 
mended as a useful prop for an inexperienced 
teacher who doesn't speak Navajo. 

Goossen, Irvy. Haa'isha' Dine Bizaad Dei- 
idiiltah (Let's Read Navajo Preprimer). This pri- 
mer, developed by the Northern Arizona Sup- 
plementary Education Center in response to 
Navajo Indians who wanted to read their own 
language, is recommended for the advanced 
Navajo preschooler about to enter first grade. It 
is available from the Northern Arizona Supple- 
mentary Education Center, Faculty Box 5618, 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, Arizona 
86001 for 75 cents. 
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